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Startling statisties about... 


UNA REFUGEE CAMPAIGN. Total raised so far—£252,000. Best branch 
effort—Belfast, £15,500, B.B.C. Good Cause Appeal result—£30,400. Already 
allocated by the Trustees—£200,000 for building projects, rehabilitation of 
sick and crippled refugees, vocational training, small loans, etc., in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey and Egypt. 


HUNGARIAN RELIEF FUND. Total raised so far—£80,000, including 
£36,000 contributed through the News Chronicle Appeal. Funds from UNA 
were the first from any source to reach the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees for relief in Austria and Yugoslavia. Total allocated so far—£75,000. 
Biggest allocation—United Nations Refugee Fund, £50,000. 


UNA CHRISTMAS CONVOY. Total weight of food and presents collected 
in Britain for distribution to refugees in Austria—50 tons. Number of camps 
which benefited—nineteen, plus 100 or more families living outside camps. 
Distribution was to Hungarian and other refugees. Refugees brought to 
England in the six motor coaches—177, almost all now in employment. 





Travel abroad this season has taken to the skies but for five years B.E.A. 
and Swissair have carried UNA’s Summer School visitors to and from Geneva 
in less than three hours. 


Leave London August 4th; back August 27th 
Going abroad this Summer? 


If so, why not write to 25 Charles Street, W.! for 
UNA’s Summer School leaflet 


If the all-in price of 42 guineas (38 guineas by second-class rail) seems steep, just 
look again at the bright brochures of the travel agents and compare exactly what 
is Offered. Value is what you get for what you pay. UNA’s fees cover: return 
air tickets; conveyance between Waterloo and London Airport, between airport 
and city of Geneva, airport charges; transport of passengers and baggage in 
Switzerland including the visits to the United Nations and ILO; the return journey 

one of the finest in Europe—up Lake Geneva and to Interlaken through the 
heart of the Bernese Oberland; accommodation in the famous Ecole Internationale 
of Geneva and in the first-class Schlosshotel of Wilderswil, centre for places like 
Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen and Murren; continental breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
each day; all the lectures and visits of the Summer School programme; all tips, hotel 
service charges, and taxes; even a slap-up dinner in Montreux on the way home! 
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STRENGTHEN THE 


NDIA’S defiance of the Security Council by 

the integration of Kashmir into the Indian 
Union is just one more example of the way in 
which so many nations today have two 
standards—one for themselves and another 
for everyone else. As far,as immediate objec- 
tives are concerned, India has served her 
national interests. But in the long run the 
balance sheet will show a heavy loss. Her 
relations with Pakistan will become increas- 
ingly strained—but, much more important, 
her prestige in the world will decline. The next 
time India attempts to use her influence with 
another country the bitter Indian comment 
that “‘Kashmir’s future is not to be decided by 
ten members of the Security Council” will be 
remembered. 

Russia’s continued defiance of the United 
Nations in Hungary is of a different order. 
She has shown herself completely regardless 
of human rights and utterly careless of world 
opinion. In the eleven years since the United 
Nations came into existence there has been no 
more brutal violation of the principles con- 
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tained in the United Nations Charter. Russia, 
too, has no doubt achieved her immediate 
objectives of keeping Hungary within the fold. 
But at what a price! The other lambs have 
seen the slaughter. 

To the extent that they ignored the pleas of 
the United Nations in attacking Egypt, 
Britain and France also took action which they 
would have condemned if carried out by other 
nations. And their reward has been the same 
—loss of prestige throughout the world. But 
to the resounding credit of Her Majesty’s 
Government, Britain responded to the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly and has 
since co-operated to the full with the United 
Nations and the UN Emergency Force in the 
Middle East. 


Towards anarchy 

It is time to call a halt. Every time a nation 
weakens its own standing with the United 
Nations, it weakens the United Nations itself; 
it thus gives humanity another push on the 
road to anarchy. 





We have to make the United Nations work. 
This means that we have to have the will—and 
to find the way. That is the purpose of Opera- 
tion SUN—Strengthen the United Nations. 
The United Nations Association is organising 
throughout the country this spring a pro- 
gramme of discussion on the ways in which 
the United Nations can be strengthened. We 
are not so much concerned to look back over 
the faults and failures of the past as to look 
forward to see how we can most effectively 
use our influence in this rapidly changing 
world. 

A discussion pamphlet will be published in 
March (price 6d.) and will be available as a 
guide for UNA branches and other local 
groups. It will deal critically but constructively 
with the problems facing the United Nations 
today. 





On page 2 of the January issue of United 
Nations News reference was made to Article 51 
of the UN Charter. The reference should have 
been to Articles 2 and 51. Article 2 requires 
UN members to refrain from “the threat or use 
of force’ against other states. Article 51 ack- 
nowledges “the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defence if an armed attack 
occurs’’. 





“Ever since Danny Kaye's visit they expect 
all of us to perform!” (With acknowledge- 
ment to the New York Herald Tribune.) 


How the UN Troops 
Were Mobilised 


by PATRICK O’DONOVAN 


gen top floor of the United Nations is rich, 
elegant, and rather impersonal. Its design- 
ers have ruthlessly deprived it of the drama 
that usually attends the ante-rooms of great 
office holders. It is true that in one small 
conference room there are maps on the wall, 
stuck with pins in the military manner, but at 
no time in the last few weeks of 1956 could a 
stranger have guessed that this was the head- 
quarters for an elaborate and world-wide 
movement of troops that resulted from the 
creation of the UN Emergency Force. 

The situation was urgent. An international 
force in Egypt was the only condition upon 
which the French, British, and Israelis were 
prepared to withdraw from Egypt, while the 
“volunteers” for Egypt movement threatened 
by the Soviet Union provided a new and 
dangerous element in the situation. 

The United Nations Secretariat has never 
acted as a military H.Q. In Korea the UN 
military operation was delegated to the United 
States, which organised the unified Command 
on behalf of the UN. In this situation, given 
the embargo on the forces of the great powers, 
no such convenient delegation to an existing 
military machine was possible. UNEF had to 
be organised by the UN from scratch—and 
fast. 


Exercise in good will 

Mr. Hammarskjéld put his own staff into 
action. The main responsibility fell on Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, who won the 1950 Nobel Peace 
Prize for his achievements as mediator in 
Palestine. Dr. Bunche is a calm and meticulous 
man of immense energy and stamina, but he 
would be the first to deny that he is a military 
expert. The military experience of his immedi- 
ate staff lay in the distant past. Nonetheless 
the military organisation they evolved by 
working around the clock until they became 
haggard with exhaustion is unique in the 
history of military operations. 
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Danish and Norwegian troops board Swiss planes at Naples, bound for Abu Suweir, 
south west of Ismailia. 


Eight offers of troops were rapidly accepted 
—from Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, India, Norway, Sweden, and, a little 
later, Yugoslavia. Almost at once there came 
into being on the thirty-eighth floor of the UN 
a sort of informal military council that met 
daily. It was an exercise in pure good will. The 
military attachés of the accepted nations tele- 
phoned to ask how they could help, and were 
at once roped in. The Secretary-General 
attended the first meeting of this informal 
group of attachés, which, meeting day and 
night, became the professional testing ground 
for all the detailed arrangements. 


The dates themselves are impressive. The 
General Assembly approved the plan for the 
Force on November 7th. The first units left 
their home countries on November 10th and 
were in Egypt by November 15th. The first 
company entered Port Said on November 21st 
and by mid-December the eight-nation UNEF, 
with a multinational H.Q. and regular system 
of supply, was deployed in the Suez Canal area 
and had already acquired a character and 
reputation of its own. 


The meetings on the thirty-eighth floor 
were informal and colourful. Military phrase- 
ology, the talk of “second echelons” and 
“third-line maintenance”’, proved at first a 
little mystifying to ears attuned to diplomatic 
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language. But the soldiers understood each 
other even if one was a mustachioed Indian 
brigadier trained at Sandhurst, another a 
Colombian major of Scottish descent, a third 
a Yugoslav general of the partisans, and a 
fourth a captain from the forests of Finland. 

Every conceivable problem was discussed as 
it arose; clothing, air transport, equipment, 
inoculations, badges, discipline, pay, rations, 
postal arrangements, headquarters organisa- 
tion, supplies. The Finnish captain broke a 
profound silence to say that the Finnish Army 
was expert in fighting in dense forests at very 
low temperatures. How would its clothing and 
equipment suit conditions in the Sinai Desert? 
The Colombian Army, normally active only in 
the tropics, would require winter clothing. It 
was essential that distinctive head-gear should 
be worn to mark the soldiers as part of UNEF. 
If some of the Indian troops were turbaned 
Sikhs, how could they wear the blue helmet or 
beret? The Swedish Army’s stoves are all 
wood-burning—where would the fuel come 
from? 


Blue helmets and magic wands 

The Danes and Norwegians were the first to 
announce that their troops were standing by 
awaiting the aircraft to take them to a staging 
area in Italy. The United States, which had 
volunteered to airlift the whole force as far as 
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Colonel Rajah arvives ot Capodichino with an Indian contingent, brought by a U.S. 
Navy Superconstellation. 


Italy, was informed, and within a few hours 
the aircraft were on their way from U.S.A.F. 
bases in Europe. 

The Italian military attaché arrived to make 
arrangements for a staging area in Italy and 
within twenty-four hours Capodichino airport, 
near Naples, was placed at UNEF’s disposal. 
Two hours later a young member of the 
Secretariat was on his way to organise the 
base, reaching it on November 10th just in 
time to receive the first airlift of Danes and 
Norwegians. 

The Italians provided accommodation, 
mountains of spaghetti, and co-operation of a 
sort that is rare even in wartime. They even 
volunteered a transport squadron of Flying 
Boxcars to take the force on to Egypt just as 
soon as suitable landing and refuelling arrange- 
ments could be made in Egypt and along the 
route in Crete at Suda Bay. When this proved 
insufficient they dug up some twenty-year-old 
S.82s in which they cheerfully flew equipment 
to Egypt. 

The U.S. Navy in Naples produced goods 
and services. The blue helmets, essential as 
identifying marks, were painted in Leghorn 
and flown to Naples within twenty-four hours 
after the idea was first suggested in New York. 
With paint scarcely dry, they were worn by the 
first detachments of troops leaving for Egypt. 
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The young Secretariat officer had taken 
charge and was soon answering signals with 
traditional naval aplomb. When told, in reply 
to some query, that he should use his initiative, 
he replied: “Grateful your suggestion about 
using my initiative. What do you think I’ve 
been using up to now?” On another occasion 
after suggesting one solution to a certain 
shipping problem he cabled, “‘Next best thing 
would be a magic wand”. 


Baths and guitars 

Every country seemed ready to provide 
fighting units, but there was less enthusiasm 
for the more prosaic work of supply and main- 
tenance. That would have been easy if it had 
been possible to use the services of any of the 
major military powers. But this was a military 
operation conditioned by delicate political 
considerations, and even its logistical problems 
were not susceptible to any obvious or simple 
solutions. 

The Norwegians offered at two days’ notice 
a medical company, and the search for a 
mobile bath unit was begun. A postage plan 
for the force was devised and negotiated with 
all the governments concerned, Problems of 
post-exchange supplies and recreation were 
considered. (The base organiser at Naples had 
found two guitars for the comfort of the 
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Colombians; international soccer matches 
were soon taking place among the various 
nationalities.) 

As the demands for supporting units 
changed, the Canadians once again unloaded 
and reloaded the aircraft carrier Magnificent, 
in order to bring the headquarters units and 
equipment to Egypt. 


Arrival at Abu Suweir 

At the request of the Secretary-General, 
Swissair had curtailed its normal services and 
made available three DC-6s which, from the 
morning of November 15th, flew a regular 
service to Abu Suweir, the airfield on the canal 
near Ismailia which had been chosen by 
General E. L. M. Burns, the commander of 
the force, in agreement with the Egyptians. 
The bill for these flights was paid by the Swiss 
Government. 


On November 15th the first units, carried in 
Swiss aircraft from Naples, landed at Abu 
Suweir. On that day the aircraft arrival list at 
Capodichino ran like this: 

09.00: Canadian plane—1 officer and 4 men, 
4 tons of equipment, 14.37: 1 officer and 37 
troops (Danish). 16.30: 1 plane, 17 tons of 


equipment (Danish). 16.45: 8 officers and 22 
men (Danish). 17.17: 10 tons of equipment 
(Danish). 18.14: 4 officers and 58 men (Danish), 
8 tons of equipment. 18.50; 3 officers and 47 
men, 12 tons of equipment ( Norwegian). 20.15: 
1 officer and 6 men (Danish), 15 tons of equip- 
ment. 21.20: 1 officer and 3 men (Danish), 3 
tons of equipment. 22.00: 5 officers and 101 
men (Danish), 2 tons ef equipment. 22.15: 1 
officer (Danish), 5 tons of equipment. 23.50: 
1 officer .and 47 men (Norwegian), 8 tons of 
equipmens. 

These and all the others except the Yugo- 
slavs and Canadians were collected from Agra, 
Bogota, Helsinki, Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
Stockholm and were delivered by the U.S. 
Air Force with a minimum of staff work and 
a maximum of efficiency—with the lack of fuss 
that might be found in a country school bus 
service. The Canadian troops flew themselves 
in. 

All this time the team of international civil 
servants on the thirty-eighth floor were faced 
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with a host of problems. Telephones rang 
constantly. You could hear a young man 
saying, ““Then we’ll have to charter a ship”’, or 
“‘What’s happened to your aircraft carrier?’’, 
or “‘We require clearance for American air- 
craft over Pakistan, Syria, Turkey, and 
Greece for night of November 17th”. 

When the first troops were safely on the 
way with ten days’ rations per man, the groups 
turned to long-range problems. Inquiries were 
addressed to General Burns in Cairo: What 
should the full strength and composition of 
the force be? What transport was required? 
(Only jeeps could accompany the units by air.) 
What were local facilities for headquarters, 
communications, accommodation, airfields? 
Were tents required? What were the landing 
facilities at Port Said for the Yugoslavs who 
were coming by ship? 


Delicate status 

Arrangements were made with the United 
States to establish a supply line. Army “C” 
rations were flown to Naples. Negotiations 
were begun with the British to sell vehicles, 
rations, petrol and other supplies to the force 
as it took over from them. A ship stranded in 
the canal was found to have a cargo of fresh 
food. Negotiations were opened to buy the 
food and to use the ship’s refrigeration plan 
for cold storage. 

The status of the force was and is delicate, 
since it is there with the consent of the 
Egyptian Government. This fact inevitably 
affected its composition and many of the 
arrangements. But with an irreducible mini- 
mum of friction and confusion a light-armed 
unit of nearly six thousand men has been set 
up. General Burns has his staff table, his 
establishment, and his headquarters. General 
Martola of Finland heads a military committee 
in the United Nations. Nobody can yet define 
the exact limits and purposes of the force thus 
created. Certainly, however, the UN Emer- 
gency Force was set up for the crisis in Egypt 
and for that alone. 





Mr. O’Donovan is the Washington corres- 
pondent of The Observer. We print his 
article, written in January, by kind per- 
mission of The U.S. Reporter. 





KASHMIR IN QUESTION 


SAVAK KATRAK, a Pakistani journalist, discusses 
with the Editor the conflicting Indo- 
Pakistan claims to Kashmir 


Q. “UN members seem to think that if they 
can get two countries to stop fighting and put a 
few truce observers in, a problem is solved and 
they needn't worry about it any more.” 

A member of the Pakistani delegation to the 
UN said this to me on his way to New York 
last January for the Security Council debate on 
Kashmir. I'm afraid he’s right, too. The Kashmir 
situation has been so comparatively quiet that 
it hasn't been considered by the UN since 1952. 
I find it difficult even to remember how the 
dispute began. 


A. It’s true that the problem of Kashmir has 
only recently remade headlines, but both India 
and Pakistan have been living with it for nine 
years. The causes of the dispute may now 
seem remote to the outside world, but the pro- 
longed tension has created bitterness between 
the peoples—and not just the governments 
of both countries. 


Q. Certainly India and Pakistan seem to have 
been increasingly going different ways, particu- 
larly in their foreign policy. But can this be 
attributed to their quarrel over Kashmir? 


A. Not directly, perhaps, but indirectly. Just 
as reparations prevented France and Weimar 
Germany from coming together in the years 
before Hitler, so Kashmir is the greatest single 
factor in the hardening of attitudes between 
India and Pakistan and the widening of their 
ways. 

The facts behind the quarrel are quite 
simple. Firstly, the resistance of the Kashmiri 
people (77 per cent of them Muslims) against 
integration with India was abetted by a tribal 
invasion from north-west Pakistan. And 
secondly, the Hindu ruler of Kashmir, while 
appealing to India for help against the tribes- 
men, decided at the same time to accede to 
India. It has never been explained why 
Kashmir, a neutral state at the time, should 


“naturally accede to India” before being given 
help; nor why, when the Maharaja of Kashmir 
had a standstill agreement with Pakistan, he 
should neither consult nor inform her before 
deciding to join India. 


Q. Did the Indian Government, when sending 
troops to his help, suggest that the Kashmiri 
people should be consulted about their future? 


A. Yes, indeed. Lord Mountbatten, who 
was then Governor-General of India, wrote to 
the Maharaja saying that “as soon as law and 
order were established in Kashmir and its soil 
cleared of the invader (that is, the tribesmen) 
the question of the state’s accession should be 
settled by a reference to the people’. 


Q. lremember the Security Council's repeated 
attempts to get a plebiscite during the twelve 
months before the cease-fire of New Year's Day 
1949, and for about four years afterwards, In 
the early days both sides accepted a plebiscite 
in principle, didn’t they? 


A. Yes; but India began to hedge on this 
quite soon. First, she asked that the Security 
Council should deal with Pakistani aggression 
in Kashmir. When this failed she maintained 
that a plebiscite could only be held after all 
Pakistani forces had been withdrawn from the 
state. The latest justification for Indian action 
has been that India could not wait indefinitely 
for Pakistan to remove her troops (India was 
not proposing to withdraw hers) and so she 
set up a Constituent Assembly for Kashmir. 


Q. And now Kashmir has been incorporated 
into the Indian Union? 


A. Yes. It was incorporated on January 26th, 
in defiance of the resolution adopted by the 
Security Council in March 1951, and its 
“standstill” resolution passed only two days 
before incorporation took place. 
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UN observers, 
their inspections 
completed, find 
hospitality with 
Indian border- 
line troops. The 
mountains 
behind them 
lead into the 
Himalayas. 
Pakistan holds 
north and west 
Kashmir, India 
the south and 
east. (See map 
overleaf.) 


It seems to me that Pakistan could not have 
chosen a more opportune moment to reopen 


the question. Recent events have raised the 
prestige and authority of the United Nations, 
and created a precedent for a UN police force. 
And Pakistan is now proposing that all Indian 


and Pakistani forces—or, alternatively, just 
Pakistani forces—should be withdrawn from 
Kashmir and that a UN force should be sent 
in to arrange for a plebiscite. 


Q. It's an ingenious plan, and if India had 
accepted it we might have seen some faster 
action in.getting a plebiscite, because 1 can’t see 
UN members wanting to pay for an inter- 
national force to stay in Kashmir indefinitely. 
But now that Mr. Nehru has rejected it, are there 
any chances of it materialising? 


A. Well, a force like the one in Egypt set up 
by the General Assembly wouldn’t be able to 
operate in the Indian-occupied part of Kash- 
mir without India’s permission. But she would 
not be able to prevent it from entering the 
area held by Pakistan. Moreover, since India 
criticised Russian action in Hungary the 
Soviet Union has not shown the same inclina- 
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tion to sympathise with her claim to Kashmir, 
and actually abstained from voting in the 
Security Council debate in January. 


Q. I imagine Commonwealth countries are 
unlikely to take a hand in persuasion, especially 
since India refused their informal suggestion, in 
1951, that Commonwealth troops might be 
stationed in Kashmir while a plebiscite was held. 
Do you think the Bandung bloc might come 
forward with a plan? As a bloody and rather 
bowed Britisher 1 would rather like to see some 
of them go through the hoop over an Asian 
problem for a change! 


A. It would be an interesting spectacle, but 
I’m afraid the pleasure will be denied us. You 
see, Bandung is not so much an organisation 
to mediate between member states as an anti- 
colonial front. During Chou En-lai’s recent 
visit to Pakistan, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, unsuccessfully pressed for China’s 
services as go-between. The Chinese leader is 
the last person to commit himself to any one 
side in this dispute, and the lesser Bandung 
powers can do very little in the absence of one 
or other of their leading lights. 








Q. So if the deadlock continues, 
what then? 


A. In Pakistan, more impatience, 
more resentment, and an increased 
feeling of helplessness. Mr. Nehru 
may not care greatly about this, but 
even he cannot have failed to notice 
how both parties to the dispute have 
now reversed their previous roles. In 
1948 India wanted the Security 
Council to confine its attention to the 
tribal invasion and Pakistan’s part 
in it, while Pakistan wanted the 
problem to be viewed in the larger 
context of Indo-Pakistan relations. 
Today it is India which has brought 
other factors into the picture— 
Pakistan’s membership of military 








pacts, the vast exodus of Hindus from 
East Pakistan, and even the economic 
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development of Kashmir and its links 








with India—while Pakistan has con- 
centrated on the legal aspects of the case. 
But in fairness to India, it must be admitted 
that her original charge of aggression has 
never been carefully considered; and that for 
both sides to withdraw their troops would be, 
in her eyes, to put the aggressor and the 
innocent party on the same level. But her real 


fear is that a plebiscite, besides probably 
going against her, would unleash the old bogy 
of national self-determination on a religious 
basis. This would have unfortunate conse- 
quences wherever Hindus and Muslims have 
to live together—and there are forty million 
Muslims in the Indian Union. 





HUNGARY 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
United Nations Association on November 20th, 
1956: 


The United Nations Association expresses its 
abhorrence at the conditions in Hungary created 
by the intervention of the Soviet Army. 


Thousands of people, men, women and children 
fighting for freedom and often unarmed, have been 
killed by Russian tanks and guns. 


More than fifty thousand fleeing from the fate 
that has befallen their families and friends have 
become homeless refugees in Austria. Other 
thousands, according to the Press throughout the 
world and the official Budapest Radio, have been 
forcibly deported to remote regions of the Soviet 
Union. 


These dreadful events recall the excesses of the 
Nazis during the last war and will inevitably 
arouse the same execration from the civilised 
world and the same wrath and bitterness against 
those who perpetrate them. 


Confronted with these facts and noting that the 
deportations constitute a violation of Article 11(c) 
and (e) of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the crime of Genocide to which 
Hungary and the Soviet Union are parties, as well 
as the Peace Treaty with Hungary and in particular 
the provisions of its Article 2, 


UNA asks H.M. Government to support every 
possible measure which may put an end to these 
horrors and convince the Soviet Government, 
before it is too late, that the measures it has been 
adopting against the Hungarian people will be a 
serious obstacle to the establishment of confidence, 
co-operation and understanding between them and 
the free world. 
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The author was General Secretary of the Hungarian UNA from 1947-1949; 
he was imprisoned until 1954, and fled to Britain last year. 


How Hungarians See the United Nations 
by GEORGE PALOCZI-HORVATH 


FTER the Hungarian eruption we have to 

face again the question: What exactly is 
the United Nations? Is it an organisation of 
united nations? What are the basic principles 
on which there is unanimous agreement in the 
eighty-nation UN Assembly? Is there unani- 
mous agreement that the peoples of the world 
should all share the benefits of the four basic 
freedoms? 

Obviously and unfortunately the answer to 
all these questions is no. At present there are 
three main blocs in the Assembly: the Western 
bloc, with allies; the Soviet bloc; and the 
Bandung bloc of twenty-seven Asian and 
African members. Only the Soviet bloc is 
monolithic; the other two are subdivided into 
various ad hoc or more or less constant 
factions. An analysis of the votes cast by 
members of the Western and the Bandung 
bloc on the Hungarian and on other questions 
shows that within each of them there are rival 
nuclei. It shows, furthermore, that the attitudes 
of member nations are comparatively rarely 
conditioned by the basic principles of the UN 
Charter. 


The only hope 

This is present reality. But there is another 
kind of reality, too——the attitude of the peoples 
who live under oppression. For them the only 
hope is the success of the United Nations. 
They see in it—or rather, they would like to 
see in it—the supreme court of the world, 
having effective control of an international 
police. To them the UN Charter is the most 
important document in the world. Nearly fifty 
thousand people died in Hungary—fighting 
for the principles embodied in the Charter. 

Since Hungary it is no good arguing that 
the UN Charter is a dead document, that the 
United Nations has failed. No organisation 
can fail if it has aims for which people are 
willing to fight and die. People under oppres- 
sion have faith in the UN; but it is dishearten- 
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ing for them to see that member nations—or 
rather; member governments—forget that 
basic principles are really basic. In other words, 
that without the realisation of these principles 
it is not worth while to live. 

The Hungarian democratic revolution ac- 
complished a most unexpected feat. A people 
revolted and became victorious over a modern 
totalitarian regime. By October 29th, 1956, the 
Stalinist dictatorship had been completely 
crushed. Had it not been for foreign inter- 
vention there would have been no hope for 
the reimposition of totalitarianism. 


On the move 

The outside world had not been prepared 
for such an event. Nobody could be blamed 
for this, because it was so unlikely to happen. 


This three-year-old will grow up in freedom. 
But what chance has his homeland of 


becoming free? 





i 


Some of the freedom fighters who escaped have left families as well as homes 
behind. (4 “still” from the UN film on Hungary, “Out” .) 


But it is not unlikely any more. Things are on 
the move now in the Soviet Union and the 
East European satellite countries. The aims 
and ideals of the Charter are inspiring three 
hundred million people in the East. 

This is also a reality behind the apparently 
“monolithic” Soviet bloc of ten countries in 
the Assembly. The “Hungarian” representa- 
tives in the Assembly have always voted with 

Soviet bloc; but ten million Hun- 
s have voted against it—although by 
doing so they had to face the armed forces of 
a two hundred million strong empire 

The Hungarian people believe that it is the 
duty of the peoples of the wor!d to make the 
UN really By unity they mean that 
seventy Or seventy-two nations should agree 
on the most urgent tasks which the UN should 
now tackle. Nobody wants a third world war. 
But what is the worth of peace if it is the 
“peace” of an intensified arms race; the 
“peace” of fear, suspicion and a long series of 
“unexpected” and “isolated” 
litthe wars? What is the worth of peace if it is 
common knowledge that there is a large bloc 
preparing for war? 

But only a united community of 
nations can ensure the rule of law in the world 
without an armed conflict. Their aim should 
be the demilitarisation and neutralisation of 
those areas of the world which present the 
greatest possible danger to world peace. Next 


now 


ganans 


united 


aggressions 


really 
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to Hungary perhaps the most dangerous area 
is the belt of East European satellite states 
Fighting can flare up in any one of them at any 
moment. An eruption in East Germany might 
lead to West German intervention—and to a 
general European war. A comprehensive Euro- 
pean settlement is needed to solve this danger- 
Ous situation 

Hungarians are biased in this matter. A 
third world war would mean the end of 
national existence for Hungary. But the danger 
to the whole world is not much less. So we 
believe that the United Nations is the only 
hope for the world. 


THIS WORLD 


The Olympic Games are now regarded by many 
as merely a testing ground for two great political 
units. — Unesco sport amd 
understanding 


report on vue 


You may notice some typographical errors in 
this paper. They were This 
paper tries to print something for everyone and 
some people are always looking for 


From a weekly Ontario newspaper 


nt 
put im intentionally 


mistakes 


The French Prime Minister's office 
out five million blotters to 
schoolchildren to stay sober 


is sending 
schools exhorting 


Times 


The Hungarian people should have the same 
right as the Polish people to choose their own road 

provided it is the road of socialism.— Mr. Chou 
En-iai 


Sunday 
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UN: NOVEMBER 1956 


by TERENCE LAWSON 


E was the golden hour of cocktails. We 
stood in the New York apartment of an 
American so notable that the address, when I 
gave it, attracted interested comment even 
from a New York cab driver—for whom there 
is nothing new under the sun. I was talking 
with a member of the Ruritanian delegation to 
the United Nations. We were warm, mellow, 
expansive, and we liked one another. 

I had commented upon the deplorable 
standard of debate and oratory in the General 
Assembly. “My dear man”, he said, “you 
should do what I do. I rarely listen to the 
speeches. I tune in to the Chinese interpreter. 
I don’t understand a word of Chinese—but 
she has the most beautiful voice.” 

1 do not intend to imply by this opening that 
the winners of the UN Study Award for 1956 
spent all their time at fashionable cocktail 
parties—though American hospitality is over- 
whelming—or that the United Nations in the 
great “crisis month” of November was peopled 
by charming but cynical delegates. That would 
be a quite inaccurate picture. But the story 
serves to illustrate two important facts: one, 
that the regular meetings of delegates, press 
representatives, members of the Secretariat and 
others, against a purely social setting are of the 
very greatest advantage; two, that a properly 
balanced, cynical sense of humour is a vital 
armour against pomposity and an earnestness 
which can so quickly decline into frustration 
and disillusion 


Seren 

We—the winners of the Award—were seven. 
We came from Australia, Burma, Finland, 
Italy, Indonesia, Mexico and Britain. Four of 
us had close connections with our respective 
UNAs and with WFUNA, Hobbin, the 
delightful, iconoclastic President of the Aus- 
tralian UNA; Masdani, of Indonesia, and 
Casadio, of Italy, both members of WFUNA’s 
Executive; and myself, 
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Mr. Lawson, who is Secretary of the Council 
for Education in World Citizenship, talking 
to Sir Pierson Dixon. 


We had the freedom of the Secretariat: 
interviews with the heads of its many depart- 
ments; lectures on almost every aspect of its 
bewildering variety of work. We worked our 
way through the thirty-nine floors of the 
Secretariat building, from the fantastic print- 
ing works in the basement to the roof. We ate 
in its cafeteria; had our hair cut in its barber's 
shop and our shoes polished in its staff lounge; 
sat in its offices in the grey light of the early 
morning and saw heads of departments and 
typists sleeping at their desks, finally exhausted 
after days and nights of unremitting urgency 
and work, coffee cups piled around them, ash 
trays overflowing with cigarette butts. 

We saw how easily this UN building could 
become an ivory tower from which its occu- 
pants might gaze out at an unreal world, an 
ivory tower at the base of which the ceaseless 
Hungarian pickets could become the remote 
figures of a dream. And we sat through those 
emergency meetings of the General Assembly 
which were the most urgent and tumultuous 





Six of the winners of the 1956 UN Study Tour—the first sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information—in the cafeteria at H.Q. with the Chief of the UN 
Education Section. 


in the history of the UN. The dramas of Suez 
and of Hungary were presented to us, as to the 
world, on the stage of the Assembly Hall— 
incidentally, one of the most vulgar and over- 
decorated stages that we had ever seen; but we 
had the additional advantage of being taken 
“behind the scenes’’ as well. It was then that 
one saw the great importance of the personal 
contacts that I have referred to—the value of a 
man being recognised and valued as a person 
in his own right as well as a delegate of his 
country. 


Regard and respect 

I recall the tense first meeting of the First 
Emergency Session. Never before in the history 
of the United Nations had any leader of a 
British delegation faced so overwhelming an 
opposition. Sir Pierson Dixon is not an out- 
standing orator, and on this occasion even a 
Churchill could have been excused for falter- 
ing; but as he returned to his seat, although 
his words had been rejected by most delegates 
who listened, one sensed that he had not 
sacrificed the smallest part of the personal 
regard and respect in which he is held. 

This quality of personality and integrity is 
as valuable in a delegate from a small nation 
as it is in a delegate of one of the “Great 
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Powers”’. Dr. Victor Bela Unde, for example, 
who was leading the delegation of Peru during 
the Emergency Sessions, is a delight to watch 
in action. The perfect timing; the development 
from pianissimo to crescendo; the sweeping - 
gestures which accompany the foaming torrent 
of magnificent words; the superb peroration— 
all these make his speeches as exciting as the 
performance of a really good symphony 
orchestra. It would be idle, of course, to pre- 
tend that the world hangs upon the words of 
Peru, and of its spokesman. But behind the 
scenes it is often a very different matter. Dr. 
Bela Unde is a man who arouses great feelings 
of affection and confidence. Often we saw him, 
in the delegates’ lounge, or in a quiet, softly 
carpeted corridor, talking earnestly with two 
delegates from some other nations, an arm 
around the shoulder of each, the sage, 
avuncular counsellor; and so often there 
would develop, as a result of such quiet ex- 
changes, a new position, a fresh wise com- 
promise, expressed in a useful amendment or 
resolution. 

As the Emergency Session moved into, or 
alternated with, the Eleventh Session, more and 
more world-famous figures appeared at the 
UN. For the opening days twenty-two Foreign 
Ministers were present—a higher proportion 
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of top-level representation than ever before. 
As we journeyed up and down the Secretariat 
building we would be joined in the lift by the 
succession of front-page personalities who 
were, throughout each day, in and out of the 
carpeted thirty-eighth floor which houses the 
Secretary-General. Selwyn Lloyd; Lester Pear- 
son, the brisk and brilliant Canadian Minister 
for External Affairs; Shepilov of Russia; 
Cabot Lodge of America; Krishna Menon— 
or Hop-a-long Chastity, as he is familiarly 
known within the UN; Artajo of Spain—the 
list, like the lifts, was never ending. 


Rumours 

Those early days of November represented 
a period of tension, in which credence was 
given to the wildest rumours. ““The Russian 
Fleet is steaming through the Dardanelles”’, 
was sufficient to send crowds of anxious people 
to the ticker-tape on the Press floor, to wait for 
confirmation which, of course, never came. 

Throughout all this turmoil the ordinary 
work of the UN went on. The thousands of 
visitors continued to pour into the buildings 
each day, were divided into manageable 
groups, and set off for their tour in the charge 


of the trim ‘“‘air-hostess’”’ uniformed guides. 


The committee on “defining aggression”’, 
ironically, entered upon its twentieth meeting 
and dissolved in virtually complete disagree- 
ment. Technical assistance, social and econo- 
mic affairs, UNICEF, human rights, com- 
munity development, and the myriad other 
sections, continued quietly with their work 
which is, at once, basic to the foundation of a 
peaceful world and yet could be utterly 
destroyed if the UN faltered in its political 
activities, or if the Secretary-General wilted 
under a responsibility greater, probably, than 
any other man has sustained in the history of 
the world. 

Of the fantastic mass and variety of impres- 
sions which poured in upon me during those 
“days which shook the world’, one will 
remain for a long while, fixed and brilliantly 
lighted. I was in a cab driving down East 44th 
Street. It was late dusk, the hour when New 
York takes on a superb beauty. Ahead of us 
rose the bulk of the Secretariat building, 
silhouetted against the evening sky, some of 
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its thousands of windows lighted, others in 
darkness. It was a chequer-board of black and 
white squares. 

My cab driver was a poet, a poet with a rich 
Bronx accent. “‘Dat’s a cross-woid puzzle’, he 
said. ““Will it woik out? Y’gotta have time fer 
a puzzle.” It was a more profound utterance 
than any | had heard from the rostrum of the 
General Assembly. I pondered its profundity, 
and its poetry, as the traffic engulfed us. Will 
we give it time? 





Hove ‘Jor Head IAL... 


... Elizabeth Smith, a pupil at the Kings Norton 
Girls Grammar School, lives at Barnt Green near 
Birmingham where there is no UNA branch. She 
attended a meeting in Bournville where she heard 
a talk on refugees by David Ennals and saw the 
film *“‘The Waiting People’’. This led her to volun- 
teer to help in the house-to-house collection for 
the Refugee Appeal, and working alone she 
collected over £41—a splendid effort. (Mrs. T. 
Ward, Bournville Village Branch.) 


...In January the government announced that 
it would raise the British grant to the UN Children’s 
Fund this year from £200,000 to £220,000. This 
was good news for the new U.K. Committee for 
UNICEF, whose chairman, Lady Kilmuir, now 
feels she has the government’s blessing. The 
committee is taking over from UNICEF's London 
office the handling of voluntary donations. These 
should in future be sent to: Miss Steele-Perkins, 
25 Charles Street, London, W.1. Over £500 has 
been received since Christmas. 





YET MORE BEARS 

Most readers of United Nations News will 
probably know by now that I make teddy bears, 
the profit on which goes to help the UN Children’s 
Fund. The profit on a bear costing 10s. 6d. provides 
enough penicillin to cure six children suffering from 
yaws; and I am always glad of more orders. 

But I should also be most grateful for any gift of 
(cleaned) teddy bearish cloth. I have just finished 
making £9 8s. Od. worth of bears out of one short 
coat, thus saving 376 lives from yaws through 
UNICEF. 

Can anyone help, please? 

JOHN HOYLAND 
Kentmere, Rednal, Birmingham. 
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Mrs. Mackay, who has travelled widely in Africa and America, 


is the Secretary of Racial Unity. 


BLACKBOARD APARTHEID 


by MERCEDES MACKAY 


Gout years ago I sat in the pleasantly fur- 
»J nished rooms of the Dean of the Women’s 
College at Witwatersrand University. The 
Dean at the time was an erudite and charming 
American, Mrs. Pratt Nicholls, who took a 
particular interest in her few Bantu and 
coloured women students. She deplored the 
very small proportion of non-white students 
in the university, explaining it by the low 
standards of their primary and secondary 
_ education. She was delighted with the non- 
white girls she did get, praising not only their 
keenness and ability but also the way they 
fitted in with the white undergraduates. 

Johannesburg at that time was full of unrest 
and racial antagonism, the ““Ossewa Brand- 
waag” movement was flourishing, and quite 
recently a bomb had been exploded in one of 
the main streets. When I asked Mrs. Nicholls 
if the students were affected by the bitter con- 
troversies, she was a little shocked. “This is a 
university”, she said. “There is no room for 
political or racial feuds in a seat of learning.” 

That was before 1948, before the Nationalist 
Government introduced its apartheid policy, 
and before the Bantu Education Act set 
definite limits to the educational standards of 
African and coloured children. Mrs. Pratt 
Nicholls, not surprisingly, has left South 
Africa, and instead of the increase of non- 
whites in the university which might have been 
expected over the years, their numbers have 
varied very little. Indeed legislation may soon 

perhaps this year—prevent their entering at 
all, and turn Witwatersrand into a segregated 
all-white university. 


Encouraging 

What is significant and strangely encourag- 
ing is that the students themselves and their 
parents in this university and in the University 
of Cape Town are strongly opposed to segrega- 
tion. These two universities, unlike others in 
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the Union, have always been open to all races 
since their foundation, except for their medical 
faculties which do not admit non-whites in 
Cape Town, and admit only a fixed number in 
Witwatersrand. The National Union of South 
African Students argue that ‘“‘the presence of 
non-white students has made the ‘open’ uni- 
versities true universities”. 

The Nationalist Government has spoken of 
this non-segregation as “‘intolerable’’, and 
despite protests, has taken many steps to 
prevent non-whites from studying at the mixed 
universities. Entry permits from other coun- 
tries (mainly in Africa) have been denied to 
would-be students, and government bursaries 
to enable them to study medicine have been 
cancelled. In response to this last move the 
students founded the African Medical Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund which raises money through- 


The first two African doctors to qualify at 
Witwatersrand University. 
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Four hundred white students entered West 

Virginia State College in 1955. For sixty- 

four years it had been exclusively for 
Negroes. 


out the world to enable Africans to continue 
to qualify as doctors. 

The Holloway Commission was then appoin- 
ted by the Government to “investigate the 
possibilities of providing separate training, and 
to report on the practical application of 
apartheid in universities”. When the com- 
mission pronounced the scheme financially 
and practically unworkable, the Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry in 1955 to 
consider a plan for segregated tribal colleges, 
though this plan had already been rejected by 
the Holloway Commission on the grounds that 
it would mean “‘a material retrogression in the 
university training of non-Europeans”’. 


Resistance 


The two the 


universities deeply resent 
threatened violation of their time-honoured 
freedom to manage their own internal affairs. 
But fear of separate but unequal education is 
an equally powerful reason for their strong 
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resistance to the proposed legislation. Their 
opposition has the support of all the other 
English-medium universities in South Africa 
and of many other cultural and educational 
bodies. They cannot forget the openly pro- 
fessed object of the Bantu Education Act as 
described by Dr. Verwoerd, the Minister of 
Native Affairs—which is, to educate the 
African “‘as an independent race... to meet 
the demands which the economic life of South 
Africa will impose upon him”. 

It now looks as though this thesis is to be 
extended to university education, too; and 
indeed that the “‘education for inferiors’’ which 
African children are receiving may reduce still 
further the small numbers who have hitherto 
persevered as far as a university course. 

When Mrs. Pratt Nicholls was at Wit- 
watersrand, it was still a fact that South 
African open universities were a long way 
ahead of the segregated universities in the 
southern states of her own country. Now the 
reverse is true. The segregation issue is still 
being fought out in the most conservative 
parts of the south; but the whole weight of the 
Supreme Court’s decision is against segrega- 
tion, opposition is gradually wearing thin, and 
the violent segregationists are openly alluded 
to as “‘the lunatic fringe’’. 

It is still true that in America many students 
and their parents are fighting for segregation, 
while in South Africa perhaps a majority are 
fighting against it. But in America liberalism 
must win because it has authority behind it, 
while in South Africa it is authority which 
regards liberalism as a dangerous word. In 
America the universities will soon be seeing 
sunshine through the end of the tunnel, but in 
South Africa they are just entering a tunnel 
which seems to have no exit at all. 
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D-Day the twelfth of December 

S'* coaches laden with gifts from large and 
sJ small firms, from UNA members and 
others, stood waiting outside the Mansion 
House in London. Cameras clicked, hands 
were shaken, and at last we were off. I settled 
down in the Cardiff coach surrounded by 
crates of Heinz soups. 

Our route to Austria took us from Boulogne 
to Brussels, Aachen, Cologne, Heidelberg and 
Stuttgart. The coaches—one each from Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Leeds and 
Manchester as well as from Cardiff—vied with 
one another for leadership. All led us astray; 
all were condemned by the rest. The one vital 
rule was “Keep behind the coach in front and 
stop as soon as you lose sight of it or the one 
behind’’. But in heavy traffic and after dark it 
was not easy. 

We travelled throughout the second night to 
catch up the time lost by minor hold-ups and 


break-downs. Dawn brought a major one. 
Just outside Augsburg the Leeds coach burst 


The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don sees the coaches off. 
On the left is Miss Quass 
(who also appears in this 
issue’s cover picture). In 
the centre, Mr. Robin 
Howard, who was respon- 
sible for organising the 
London end of the convoy. 
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a pump, and the convoy went on without it— 
and without me, because of my so-called 
“command” of German. 

The United Nations would do well to set up 
a committee for the International Standardisa- 
tion of Spare Parts; for neither Western 
Germany nor the American Army could 
supply our needs. After arranging for another 
pump to be flown out from England, I rejoined 
the party in Salzburg, where we collected the 
additional supplies which had been sent out 
by air, and learned where we were to go to 
distribute them. 


Operation St. Nicholas 

At Heilbrun camp gifts were distributed to 
both “new” (that is, Hungarian) refugees and 
to the less fortunate “old” ones, many of 
whom had been there for years and who stood 
little chance of finding homes in new countries 
like their more fortunate fellows. In Wollerms- 
dorf, the refugees helped us to unload the food, 
clothing and toys which were to be stowed 
away until Christmas. We let the children peep 
inside the more exciting parcels so that they 
would know what happiness lay in store for 
them. 

But it was in Vienna itself that the camps 
were worst—all of them overcrowded and ill- 
equipped. In former Nazi concentration camps, 
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innocent men, women and children huddled 
together, bewildered and bored. “‘How long 
must we stay here?”’ they asked. ‘““When will 
we be able to work?’ “‘Where can I find my 
husband?” And even “Is England farther 
away than Canada?” 

Yet in spite of the 20,000 refugees in their 
midst, the Austrians were sympathetic, helpful 
and remarkably tolerant of the strain on their 
limited resources. The two buildings in which 
most of my time was spent—the British 
Consulate which supplied us with almost 120 
refugees and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration which was responsible 
for our return journey—never seemed to close, 
day or night. ICEM was surrounded outside 
and swamped inside with would-be emigrants. 
Its staff were working twenty-four hours a day 
until one by one they collapsed. The First 
Secretary at the British Consulate, unruffled 
and imperturbable, supervised the registration 
of a never-ending queue as though it was all 
part of his normal routine. 

On one issue he was adamant. No discrimina- 
tion—an Austrian Government ruling—which 
meant no medical examination of even the 
most perfunctory kind. I began to conjure up 
the dreadful diseases which would surely break 
out on our return journey. I picked out one or 
two “secret agents” whose job would doubt- 
less be to spread alarm and despondency. As 
my own coach filled up I tried to find consola- 
tion in the knowledge that our medical team 
was equipped for confinements and most of 
the usual “‘ectomys”’. 


Operation St. Christopher 
We travelled back in two convoys. There 


were no hitches; no diseases; no alarm or 
despondency; and no increase in our numbers! 
Leeds—with pump and prestige restored—led 
our coaches unerringly home. 

Our passengers were calm, dignified and 
unquestioning. Gradually what had been a 
mass of humanity took on individual shapes 
and personalities. They were a real cross- 
section so far as occupation was concerned— 
engineers, electricians, cooks, nurses, teachers, 
and even a beauty culture expert. My un- 
official interpreter had spent seven years in 
prison—after getting a Ph.D. at my own 
college. Some were in family groups, some 
were quite alone, but most had made firm 
friendships on the way to the frontier. To see 
them relax as we travelled farther and farther 
westward made one very happy. We reassured 
them, but painted no rosy picture of their 
immediate future. We taught them a few 
English phrases... 


There is so much I shall remember. The 
haunted eyes of eighteen-year-old Andreas 
whose parents were shot and who dreamt of 
a future full of atomic physics; the round 
beaming face of Josef the forester, always 
anxious to prove that his strength had not 
diminished with the years; the fierce scolding 
I got from three-year-old Arpad because I 
would not talk sense (i.e. Hungarian) and his 
own ceaseless chatter about Russian tanks. 
My biggest heartache came when I waved 
them all good-bye and God speed on Christ- 
mas Eve. And my biggest headache? A driver 
with a broken denture and a frustrated medical 
team. 


MARGARET QUASS 





Some messages received after the return of the 
Christmas convoy: 


... their table of Christmas cheer here was 
never so rich nor our joy so deep. 


.to think that we are remembered at 
Christmas, after all these people have already 
done for us. 


.. . the toddler’s joy was a pleasure to see. 
... the old people were delighted. 
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And from the overworked head of the 
United Nations High Commissioner’s Office in 
Geneva . . . The crowning gesture at Christmas, 
the organisation and operation of the Christmas 
convoy, was a venture worthy of the highest 
praise. It was carried out in an atmosphere of 
purposeful quiet which is typical of the British 
people. On this last sentence, no comment! 
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Hungarians at the Hall 


by Monica Giles and Mary Steele Perkins 


PENING up a hostel in the Yorkshire dales 

from scratch at a week’s notice for Hun- 
garian refugees brought straight from Vienna 
by road and undertaking to run it with young 
voluntary helpers was a daunting proposition. 
En route for Newfield Hall, near Skipton, 
which the Holiday Fellowship had made avail- 
able to us on generous terms, UNA’s Youth 
Officer visited a “second line” hostel which 
had already been running for some weeks. 
Unmade beds and stoves surrounded by coal 
and ashes in Nissen huts; reports of unco- 
operative refugees who would only help in the 
camp if given cigarettes, and who cleared off 
as often as possible to the pictures in the 
nearest town—all these made the task ahead 
look even more fearsome. 

However, the Christmas spirit bound refu- 
gees and voluntary helpers at Newfield Hall 
into one friendly community and made the 
house into a real home, welcoming, comfort- 
able and clean. Our guests were greeted on 
December 23rd by a blazing log fire, a gaily 
decorated Christmas tree, and a crib beside the 
broad staircase. Much of Christmas afternoon 
was taken up by the magnificent dinner. Some 
of the food was rather strange to our visitors, 


Most of the “freedom 
fighters” were young stu- 
dents or workers, like this 
boy who was injured while 
crossing the frontier. The 
Skipton centre—one of 
five set up to _ receive 
UNA’s convoy — housed 
only young people. It 
closed on January 18th, 
when they had all been 
found jobs and accommo- 
dation in the area. 


and one at least left half his Christmas 
pudding, saying politely, “It is good, but it is 
unusual”, 


Fair shares 

This was essentially a co-operative venture 
of young people who had given up their 
holidays—or even, as in the case of our inter- 
preter, a twenty-three-year-old Hungarian- 
Canadian girl, their jobs—to help. In addition 
to their many domestic duties, the voluntary 
staff shared the administrative and welfare 
work. Decisions on such matters as | awing 
lots to decide the order in which the Hun- 
garians came to get their second-hand clothing 
were made after general discussion. This 
avoided any implication of favouritism. 

The help received from our scattered neigh- 
bours and the authorities—the police, the local 
doctor, and the Ministry of Labour representa- 
tives—was outstanding. The refugees appre- 
ciated the friendly, reassuring attitude of the 
officials: They were particularly surprised to 
find, on “‘frisking” the plain clothes man at 
his invitation, that he carried no gun. One of 
the Ministry of Labour men commented on 
the fact that none of “‘our’”’ refugees said they 
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wanted to go on to Canada, though they knew 
they could; and that all except two boys said 
firmly that they would not go down the mines, 
though they offered to do surface work if 
necessary. This attitude was possibly due to 
hostile Russian propaganda, and to bad con- 
ditions in the Hungarian mines. 

We dispensed as far as possible with rules 
and notices, simply asking our guests to help 
us by making their own beds, being punctual 
for meals, and so on. Once they had rested and 
recovered a little we were overwhelmed with 
offers from the men to chop wood and attend 
to the fires, and from the women to help with 
the cleaning and washing up. One man 
exclaimed, when told that we had no other job 
to give him, “I cannot live without work!” 
“The richest refugee...” 

Among the most energetic was the dancer 
who heaved logs and coal, getting up early to 
do his practising. He left for London to rejoin 
his Hungarian dancing partner, optimistically 
declaring he would soon be the richest refugee 
in England, and on the strength of it using his 
pocket money to buy the most expensive 
cigarettes. He roared with laughter when told 
he had already begun to support the British 
Government through the tobacco tax. 

The secret of our success lay, we think, in 
the smallness of our numbers and in the fact 
that helpers and refugees alike, with few 
exceptions, were in their "teens, twenties or 
early thirties. The volunteer cook, who was in 
her sixties, was the exception; but she had a 
gift for getting on with young people. Staff 
and Hungarians shared all facilities and re- 
laxed together in the common room, playing 
chess and cards, laughing and talking together 
with both tongues and hands, 

A visitor speaking German—a language few 
of them knew—arrived one night. One of the 
Hungarians called out to his friend to join him 
in talking to the visitor. “I don’t speak much 
German”, was the reply. ““Nor do I, but at 
least there should be two of us trying!” 

‘The natural leader of the community was a 
doctor of law who had not been allowed to 
practise in Hungary because he would not 
confine himself to the Party line in the courts. 
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He had had to work as a driver and a factory 
hand, and was forced to escape with his wife, 
leaving behind a _ three-year-old daughter, 
because of his known opposition to the regime. 
His integrity is our gain and Hungary’s loss. 
Parents who have sent off their children, 
including splendid boys in their ’teens, and 
who now face a lonely old age, have bequeathed 
to us their most valuable assets. Britain is 
lucky to have these new immigrants. 


Bookshelf 


The Second Lesson, by Bernard Moore. (Mac- 
millan.) 226 pp. 21s. 

There are three positions from which the work 
of the General Assembly may be observed. From 
the public gallery one can see the whole scene, but 
rather remotely, conscious always of the barrier 
which divides the spectator from the busy im- 
portance of the delegates. From the delegate’s 
desk one is immersed in the life—or lack of it 
of the debate, but one’s awareness tends to be 
confined to those delegates who are one’s immedi- 
ate neighbours. 

The third point of vantage is the most complete 
and exciting—the little cubicles which extend 
around both sides of the Assembly Hall, on a 
mezzanine floor, as it were, and which house 
journalists, broadcasters, film and _ television 
cameras, and everyone who reports the UN’s 
activities to the world. From these boxes the 
observer commands the floor, the rostrum, the 
public gallery. He can even peep down upon the 
delegation immediately below him, and, delicious 
impertinence, have a shrewd idea of the particular 
words which that delegate is at the moment busily 
scribbling preparatory to advancing to the rostrum 
and publishing his nation’s views to the world! 

It was from such a unique vantage point that 
Mr. Bernard Moore, for seven years, surveyed the 
work of the UN as the BBC's resident correspon- 
dent. Previously, in 1945 and 1946, he reported for 
the BBC on the opening meetings of the UN in 
London and New York, and upon the final 
Assembly of the League of Nations in Geneva. 
This last had, for Mr. Moore, a special poignancy 
in that he had covered all the vital happenings in 
the life of the League itself as the resident corres- 
pondent of leading English newspapers. 

There are few men who could have written a 
book like The Second Lesson; few men who have 
the experience, the authority, the kindly, clear- 
sighted, sincere wisdom which are necessary to 
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Mr. Moore, who is now Head of the Colonial 
Service of the B.B.C. 


avoid an account which lies between the extremes 
of frustration and disappointment on the one hand, 
or unbounded enthusiasm and “‘dog loyalty”’ on the 
other. It contains something which can be enjoyed 
by every reader from fourteen to ninety. It puts 
the United Nations in a human setting. It is 
entertaining, amusing, and even irreverent, because 
the author never forgets that he, and the august 
delegates to the United Nations, are human. He 
pokes fun at them; he produces little items of 
inside information which bring the dull stuff of 
history to sudden and exciting life. (The time spent 
by a Special Correspondent at the bar in the 
delegates’ lounge is never wasted!) 

And yet this is, basically, a serious work which 
provokes one furiously to think. The author’s 
comments, for example, on the role of the 
Secretary-General and the Secretariat; on the 
extraordinary change in the structure of the UN 
brought about by (almost) universal membership; 
on the use and importance of the veto—are all 
profoundly interesting and pertinent. 

Finally, and most important, one has learned to 
know and to like the author. This reviewer, at any 
rate, is certain that he would enjoy every moment 
of propping up a bar with Mr. Moore, and dis- 
cussing the serious problems of the moment with 
the healthy, flippant wisdom which is the key-note 
of this delightful and informative book. 

Delve 
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Everyman’s United Nations. (H.M.S.O., for United 
Nations, New York.) 444 pp. Ils., or 12s. post 
paid. 

For many years past Everyman's United Nations 
has ranked as the most useful popular guide to 
UN. “Bigger and better than ever”’ is the inevitable 
verdict on the new and extensively revised fifth 
edition. To the serious student the more elaborate 
Yearbook of the United Nations is still invaluable, 
but not everybody wants so much detail or can 
afford to pay the higher price. Everyman’s United 
Nations suits both the needs and the pocket of the 
intelligent citizen who wishes to be well informed 
about UN. 

At'the outset, Part I gives all the essential facts 
on the structure and machinery of UN. Part II, 
which is by far the most substantial, covers all the 
activities of the parent organisation in its various 
fields. The work of all the Specialised Agencies is 
dealt with in the third part. 

A geographical arrangement in Part II puts 
political questions in perspective. There are sec- 
tions on UN armed forces, the UN Field Service 
and United Action for Peace which have consider- 
able topical interest. Full accounts are also given 
of UN’s economic and social work, the develop- 
ment of the trusteeship system, and of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and allied legal matters. 


L.R.A. 


Development for Free Asia, by Maurice Zinkin. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 263 pp. 21s. 

Mr. Zinkin has worked for nearly twenty years 
in India, both as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and in commerce; and he has visited most 
of the other countries of free Asia. The most 
important clue to economic progress in Asia, in 
his opinion, is religion. “Economic progress is 
sought... for reasons which are not economic”, 
he maintains. ““That provides a drive profounder 
than any known before, for the sacrifices men will 
make for religion are far greater than those they 
will make for riches....Those who love their 
neighbours now regard the salvation of his body 
as more important than the salvation of his soul; 
there is much rejoicing over a 5 per cent increase in 
the national income, little over new endowment 
for temples.”” For anyone who wishes to study 
development in backward areas as practical poli- 
tics, Mr. Zinkin’s book is indispensable. 


G.E. 


“Weak point. Shout.”—/from the annotated 
speech of a Latin American delegate. 
(‘Second Lesson.” ) 
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General Council Calendar 

Preliminary notice of the 1957 Council meetings 
was given in the January issue. They will be held 
in Bournemouth over the first weekend in July, 
the Sth, 6th and 7th. What steel is to Sheffield 
conferences are to Bournemouth, and though some 
of them may be bigger none can be more important 
than ours. 

General Council is UNA’s supreme body for the 
making of policy. In that process all branches can 
share and as many as possible should do so, 
especially in a year which calls for the best thinking 
and the wisest decisions of which the movement is 
capable. Cost may be a serious obstacle for those 
with long distances to travel, though the fares 
pool tries to ameliorate that. Branches in Southern 
England have much less excuse for not being 
represented at Bournemouth. Next year the same 
homily will be addressed to the North, for the 1958 
General Council is at Buxton. 

Full details and the necessary forms will be 
reaching Branch Secretaries during March. Com- 
mittee members may, however, be helped by the 
following timetable of “‘last dates”’: 


May 6th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; nomi- 
nations of officers and executive; 
amendments to Rules. 


May 23rd. Despatch of preliminary agenda and 
voting papers from H.Q. 
Amendments and urgency resolu- ~ 
tions to reach H.Q. 

Executive voting papers to reach 
H.Q.. 

Despatch of final agenda from H.Q. 


June 13th. 
June 27th. 


June 28th. 


The Federation’s S.-G. 

Along with Associations in fifty other countries 
British UNA belongs to the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations—WFUNA for short 
and for comfort. From tiny beginnings and on a 
shoestring of income the Federation has developed 
strongly, and this it mainly owes to the single- 
minded (and in the office almost single-handed) 
devotion of Mr. John Ennals, Secretary-General 
for ten years until his retirement last autumn. His 
successor is to be Mr. Benjamin Cohen of Chile 
who is giving up his position as one of the Under 
Secretaries-General in the United Nations to take 
the WFUNA post. By the generous help of Ameri- 
can friends some of the Federation’s financial 
worries over the next year or two will be eased, and 
in that hopeful sign we shall all wish Mr. Cohen 
the best possible success. 
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in UNA 


With Mr. Ennals’s translation to become 
Secretary of Ruskin College, Oxford, we look 
forward to seeing rather more of him. 


United Nations Sunday 


This year United Nations Day (October 24th) 
falls on a Thursday. UN Sunday will therefore be 
commemorated on October 27th. 


The Branch Letter 


At the beginning of the month Mr. Judd sends 
a printed letter to every Branch Secretary. Time 
was when the only way of communicating its 
interesting and important contents to the rest of 
the committee was to read it to them. That really 
is a waste of time when additional copies can be 
sent at the following low rates: 6 copies monthly 
for 5s. Od. a year; 12 for 10s. Od.; 24 for £1. Orders 
can gnly be sent in bulk for it is obviously im- 
possible at the above prices to send single copies 
to separate addresses; the postage alone on a 
dozen such copies would be 24s. Od. To keep to 
these figures, overheads like invoicing and book- 
keeping have to be cut out. It is a case therefore of 
cash with order. A member of any committee 
which does not participate in this scheme might 
advantageously raise the matter. 


In Remembrance 


Since the October issue, the Association has 
heard, with deep regret and with sympathy for 
their families, of the deaths of Major-General 
O. P. Edgcumbe, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., nine years 
Chairman of Canterbury Branch from its forma- 
tion in 1947; of Miss E. M. Lines, Honorary 
Treasurer of St. Marylebone Branch since 1950; 
and of Mr. O. Lloyd, Chairman of Bognor Regis 
Branch. Successors may be found, which is the 
way of things, but the example of such branch 
officers becomes part of the very spirit and fabric 
of UNA. 

H.W. 





INFORMATION NOTES 


Latest issues include: 


Suez Canal Palestine Refugees 


Disarmament Police Force for UN 


UNA 5s. a year 
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POLITICAL 


General Assembly. The eleventh session of the 
General Assembly opened on November 12th. 
Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand was elected 
President. Four new member states—the Sudan, 
Morocco, Tunisia and Japan—were admitted to 
the UN before the Assembly recessed for Christ- 
mas, meeting again on January 2nd. The Philip- 
pines took over the traditionally ‘“‘East European’”’ 
Security Council seat after Yugoslavia had held it 
for one year of the usual two-year term. (This 
compromise was reached at the 1955 Assembly, 
when no clear majority could be found for either 
candidate.) Sweden, Colombia and Iraq were 
elected to succeed Belgium, Peru and Persia on the 
Council. The Assembly agreed not to discuss any 
change in Chinese representation at the eleventh 
session. 


Suez. On December 3rd Britain and France 
formally notified the Secretary-General of their 
decision “‘to continue the withdrawal of their 
forces in Port Said without delay”. They noted: 
(1) that an effective UN force was arriving in 
Egypt; (2) that the Secretary-General accepted the 
responsibility for organising the clearing of the 
canal; (3) that free and secure transit would be 
re-established through the canal; and (4) that the 
Secretary-General would promote negotiations on 
the future of the canal on the basis of the six 
requirements set out in the Security Council 
resolution of October 13th (see United Nations 
News, January). On December 21st, the Assembly 
agreed that the cost of the UN Emergency Force 
up to £10 million should be divided among UN 
member states according to their contributions to 
the 1957 budget, and that a special committee 
should consider the allocation of further expendi- 
ture. On January 19th the Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to continue his efforts to secure 
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Winter’s Events 


the complete withdrawal of Israel forces from 
Sinai and the Gaza Strip. Mr. Hammarskjold 
replied on the 25th that Israel had not fully com- 
plied with requests for withdrawal, and that a 
widening of the UN force’s responsibilities in the 
Gaza Strip or south-east Sinai would have to be 
based on agreement with Egypt. On February 3rd 
the Assembly again asked Israel to withdraw, and 
asked the Secretary-General to negotiate with 
Egypt and Israel about UNEF’s future duties. 


Hungary. On December 4th the Assembly reitera- 
ted its call to the Soviet Government and the 
Hungarian authorities to comply with previous 
resolutions and to receive UN observers. The 
Secretary-General suggested to the Hungarian 
Prime Minister that he might visit Budapest on 
December 16th, but Mr. Kadar replied that this 
was not suitable. On December 11th, the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister walked out of the 
Assembly on the ground that his government had 
been “rudely offended”’ by the debate on Hungary; 
and the following day the Assembly adopted a 
resolution condemning Russia’s violation of the 
Charter and the political independence of Hun- 
gary. On January 10th the Assembly approved a 
resolution establishing a committee of five (Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay) 
to collect information on the Hungarian situation. 
A UN mission of economic experts and a Food 
and Agriculture Organisation mission visited 
Hungary in January. 


Korea. On January 11th the Assembly called for 
free elections in Korea under UN supervision with 
the co-operation of all states and authorities. 


Kashmir, On January 24th, by a vote of 10 to 0, 
with the Soviet Union abstaining, the Security 
Council reaffirmed its earlier resolutions declaring 
that the future of Kashmir should be decided by 
plebiscite under UN auspices. On February 3rd, 
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Kashmir—continued) 


Mr. Nehru rejected Pakistan’s proposal that a 
UN force should be sent to Kashmir. 


Disarmament. A resolution recommending con- 
tinued talks by the disarmament sub-committee 
of five was put forward on January 25th. It asked 
that continued consideration should be given to 
the United States plan for mutual aerial reconnais- 
sance and the Russian plan for the establishment 
of ground control posts at strategic centres. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Refugees, High Commissioner’s Office. On Decem- 
ber 10th the Assembly elected Auguste Lindt of 
Switzerland to succeed the late Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart as UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Refugees, Arab. In his report to the Assembly the 
Director of the UN Relief and Works Agency 
asked that a solemn appeal should be made to 
UN member states to contribute more funds for 
Arab refugees, and added that unless funds were 
forthcoming the Agency would be forced to make 
severe cuts in its services. 


Nationality of Married Women. In December the 
Assembly’s Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee completed the drafting of a convention 
on the nationality of married women, providing 


that a wife’s nationality need not depend auto- 
matically on her husband’s or be affected by a 
change in his nationality. 


DEPENDENCIES 


British Togoland. On December 13th the Assembly 
gave its approval to the union of the Trust Terri- 
tory of British Togoland with the Gold Coast in a 
new independent state to be called Ghana. Voting 
was 63 to 0 with 9 abstentions (Afghanistan and 
8 Latin American states). 


French Togoland. On January 24th the General 
Assembly decided to send a six-nation commission 
to the Trust Territory of French Togoland to 
examine the situation resulting from the new 
statute giving increased self-government to the 
territory. 


LEGAL 


Law of the Sea. On December 19th the Assembly’s 
legal committee recommended that a plenipoten- 
tiary international conference should be held in 
Rome in March to draw up a code of rules govern- 
ing the territorial and high seas. 
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To the Editor 


SUEZ 


Your editorial in the January issue was partisan 
and unfortunate in the extreme. The aim of the 
Charter and of the UN is to stop war. This is what 
Anglo-French action achieved. 

RICHARD PILKINGTON, 
House of Commons. 


I have found much of your current issue very 
interesting. .. However, since the magazine is the 
organ of UNA in Britain I would have thought 
that you would have been more moderate in your 
criticism of this country over the Suez affair. It 
may be that better light on the matter can be got 
from Carmelite Street than from Fetter Lane. 

..- One should give due publicity to two very real 
excuses for our government’s action: (1) Soviet 
strength in the Middle East was building up 
alarmingly; (2) the cana? is not far short of a life- 
line for Britain. 

Let us try to be patriots as well as supporters of 
the UN. At the fairly recent Southern Regional 
Council meeting at Winchester the majority of 
speakers tried to find reasons for the government 
action, and self-criticism rather than Anglophobia 
was recommended. 

LAURENCE A. BETHELL, 


Amersham, Bucks. 


I do not think one is contributing anything to 
the development of any organisation by refusing 
to see its weaknesses. The UN is full of obvious 
ones, which only the growing maturity of a great 
many of its members will cure. To shelve one’s 
own responsibilities in every case of difficulty and 
pass them on to the UN where it is quite obvious 
they will be unable to act, is in no way strengthen- 
ing them. They have proved themselves quite help- 
less for some years to alleviate the trouble between 
Israel and the Arab states. 

To pretend that the police action we took—and 
it was only a police action or we should not have 
placed ourselves in the position we did by obeying 
the cease-fire—was a blow at the UN is not to my 
mind facing the facts. Our former Prime Minister, 
having spent so much of his energy in helping to 
build it, would be the last man wantonly to do 
anything to weaken it. Does anyone really believe 
now that Colonel Nasser with Russia behind him, 
or the Israelis, would have stopped fighting on the 
passing of another resolution? 

I shall continue to support the UN in every 
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realistic way I can because I believe that some day 
it will develop into the kind of organisation it was 
meant to be, but is hindered from being by people 
like yourself pretending it is something which it 
isn’t. It would have been more constructive if you 
had published Professor Gilbert Murray’s letter to 
the Press. 

Far from our own country having lost its soul, 
history may yet prove that we helped others to 
find theirs. 


H. T. YOUNG, 
Bridport, Dorset. 


I am appalled by the intolerance of your 
editorial on the Anglo-French action in Egypt. 
I challenge the accuracy of your statements and 
arguments where they bitterly, even viciously, 
condemn this country. I abhor utterly your 
failure to find room even for a single sentence 
of condemnation of Russia’s action in Hungary. 

Paid agents of Russia and Egypt could not 
have done a better job in dropping poison into 
the minds of your readers, most of whom trust 
your judgment and rely on you for guidance. 

The editorial no doubt reflects the attitude 
of your General Council, which in turn reflects 
the attitude of UNO. In my view, UNO’s recent 
behaviour is one of ruthless, cruel betrayal 
of its own principles and of the peoples of 
Kashmir, Hungary, Israel, France and Great 
Britain. 

I cannot believe this is the intention of the 
member nations. I do believe that UNO is 
blinded by fear. 

Having no fear that Great Britain and France 
would challenge it militarily, it has persecuted 
these nations. Being terrified lest Russia should 
take military action, it has condemned her only 
with words. Being frightened in case India allies 
herself with Russia, it allows Kashmir io be 
thrown to the wolves. 

This new, cowardly form of appeasement will 
lead to the world’s greatest tragedy, unless it is 
stopped. 

JOHN CREASEY, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


The United Nations was made for man, not man 
for the United Nations. This cardinal truth was 
overlooked last November, when UNA’s General 
Council so unsparingly condemned the Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt. UNA, while all out 
to combat idolatry of the national state, and 
rightly so, clings tenaciously to its own idolatry— 
that of the international group. 
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All its Executive Committee’s pronouncements 
on this phase of the Suez crisis exhibit this pre- 
dominating trend, with only minor emphasis on 
the special exigencies of the moment. By ignoring 
the UN’s present limitations we only jeopardise its 
undoubted long-term possibilities. 

In this case an enmity, highly charged with 
wounded amour propre, has been sown between 
the UN supported by the United States on the one 
side, and the Anglo-French bloc on the other. And 
the British and French troops have been with- 
drawn, leaving the rather inadequate UN force to 
carry on as best it may without this much-needed 
additional source of strength. 

I submit, moreover, that the intervention did 
not violate the Charter, which nowhere forbids 
private national initiative in the threat or use of 
force for individual or collective self-defence in any 
emergency situation where armed hostilities are 
already raging. 

K. W. Sor.ey, 
London, N.W.2. 


United Nations News came this morning. I have 
read every word of it. It is a thrilling record of 
work by the UN—and by UNA.... 


G. A. INNEs, 
St. Mary Bourne, nr. Andover. 


UN POLICY AND SECURITY FORCES 


Allow me to congratulate you on your leading 
article on a UN Police Force in the January 
number. There is a strong case for creating such a 
force, individually recruited, lightly armed and 
established on a permanent basis. It is to be hoped 
that Britain will at last take a constructive part in 
this urgently needed reform... . 


R. FuLiyames, Group Captain, 
Curdridge, nr. Southampton. 


UNIVERSITY SEGREGATION 


The South African Government have announced 
their intention of introducing apartheid in the 
open universities in South Africa, so as to prevent 
white and black students from studying together. 

There are nine universities in South Africa. Four 
of these do not admit non-white students at all. 
Rhodes University does not normally admit non- 
whites, while its associate college, Fort Hare, does 
not except in rare cases, admit whites. Natal 
University is segregated into sections for whites 
and non-whites. As Dr. Ellen Hellman, former 
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president of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations wrote recently in the journal Africa 
South, “there are four different types of universi- 
ties in this country, enough to accommodate every 
kind of personal bias’’. 

There are approximately 20,000 full-time 
students in South Africa, of whom about 1,000 are 
non-white. About 200 non-whites study at each of 
the open universities. Out of a white population of 
about 2} million, there are about 19,000 students; 
and out of a non-white population of nearly 
104 million, there are about 1,000 students. 

The universities are autonomous bodies con- 
trolling their own affairs, although, as is the case 
throughout the world, they are heavily subsidised 
by the government. 

Staff, students, parents and others connected 
with the two open universities have repeatedly 
declared themselves in favour of non-segregation. 
Last August all seventeen candidates elected to the 
University of Cape Town Students Representative 
Council and twenty out of twenty-two S.R.C. 
candidates at Witwatersrand supported non- 
segregation. This strong university opposition to 
proposed government policy evoked support from 


A ‘THANK YOU’ FROM KOREA 


All kinds of grains are changing 
into golden colour under the blue sky, 
and the Cosmos flowers which we 
planted along roadside are smiling at 
us whenever we pass. 


We have always studied hard, but 
since we are the children of poor 
farmers we never had any adequate 
stationery. We recently received the 
pencils you sent to us and we do not 
know how to express our gratitude. 


Our teacher told us that the 
UNESCO helps the education of 
people in many countries to develop 
the civilisation of the world. We will 
study hard and make our country 
who also can help others in need. 

We always have studied hard, but 
the many years to come and | am 
writing this letter for the 200 children 
of our school. 


Kwak Kyong Hoon, 
Representing the children of Dai-ri 
Elementary School, Cholla Pukto. 
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leaders of public opinion and the Press in South 
Africa and overseas. The Minister of Education 
has, however, refused to receive a deputation on 
the question. 

We consider that what is most conspicuously 
lacking in the Union today is an opportunity for 
educated persons of different races to meet in a 
friendly manner and to discuss their problems 
objectively. The open universities offer the only 
regular opportunity in the whole of South Africa 
for such contact; and they are defending their 
right to admit non-whites as students with every 
means in their power. 

We address this letter to you in other countries 
as the representatives of over 10,000 South 
African students, and in particular those at the 
open universities. 


M. J. KIMBERLEY, President, 
Representative Council, 
Witwatersrand. 

N. RUBIN, President, Students’ Representa- 
tive Council, University of Cape Town. 

E. M. WENTZEL, President, National Union 
of South African Students. 

Cape Town, October 1956. 


Students’ 
University of the 











Now Available 
EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 
FIFTH EDITION 


Thousands of members of the United Nations Association as 
well as others interested in international affairs will weleome 
the publication of this new edition of Everyman's United 
Vations. 


This compact reference volume presents a brief account 
of every major question brought before the Organisation 
during its first 10 years. In addition it reviews the steps leading 
to the drafting of the Charter and surveys the functions, 
structure and organisation of each of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. 


A full section of Everyman's United Nations is devoted to the 


Specialised Agencies and to a deseription of their functions and 


activities. 


Several charts and a comprehensive index will add to the 
usefulness of Everyman's United Nations to teachers, students. 
lecturers. librarians and writers 


144 pages. IIs. (12s. post paid) 


Available from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
at H.M.S.O. Shops 


or through any bookseller 
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